









A Genealogy of Moses and Susanna Coates, 
1715—1906, 


emigrants from Carlow, Ireland, to Penn., in 1717, 
with notes in England, Normandy and Scandina- 
via to 1147. First generation in Pa., Married 
with Miller, Mendenhall, Longstreth, Eastburn, 
Thatcher and Vickers. One third of book is his- 
tory, and travels of more than a century ago. 319 
pages and 42 half-tone illustrations of members of 
family and ancient buildings. Bound in cloth. 
gold lettering and stamping. Delivered on receipt 
of $3.75. Description and testimonials on appli- 
cation. 


TRUMAN COATES, M.D., Oxford, Pa. 





| FOR A LIFE - TIME 


A WATCH is not bought fora 
moment's pleasure, but should 
last a life-time, giving faithful 
and accurate service. 
We call attention to the fact that our 
watches are in the hands of three gener- 
ations of satisfied customers. 


GEO. Cc. CHILD 
20 South 10th Street 


Established 1810 Finest Watch Repairing 
on North 2nd Street in Philadelphia 














MONTGOMERY, CLOTHIER and TYLER 
BANKERS 
and dealers in Conservative investment Securities. 


Correspondence and 131 S. FOURTH ST. 
personal consultation invited. PHILADELPHIA 










Genuine Country Sausage 
Pure, wholesome, fresh. Made on the Farm. 
In 5, 10 or 20 Ib. boxes for 20c. per Ib. 


FOREST HOME FARM, - Purcellville, Ya. 


Plain Words 


were characteristic of Sunder- 
land P. Gardner. His corres- 
pondence with the Rev. Mr. 
Knott, as given in his Mem- 
oirs, makes interesting read- 
ing. 
We have sold several copies of 
the book, and will sell more. May 
have to raise the price! At 


present 75 cents, or 85 cents 
postpaid. 





FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 
15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia 
WaLrTer H. JENKINS, 
Manager, 
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Advertisements in this column five cents 
a line. No insertion for less than 20 cents 
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Be Fussy! 


A good many people are fussy about 
the lard they use. That’s why they buy 
Allen’s. Allen’s Lard is the lard for 
fussy people ; and it will keep pure and 
sweet fora year. For $6.50 we will de- 

-liver a 50 lb. tin to any point in the 
Eastern States. When shall we send 


WANTED. 


I HAVE TWO OR THREE HORSES IN 
sight that come near my requirements; neverthe- 
less, if there are others that are for sale, I should 
be glad to hear of them, particularly if the price 
is within my limit. Address me, M. J., Jntelli- 
gencer office. 


WANTED-BY-A FRIEND, A POSITION AS 








ady. a pfersed Adress Norse ices, YOURS? 
y ila. prefe e ress, No. 22, this office. 
‘ ANTED. —A REFIN ED WOMAN “AS CLEMENT E. ALLEN, Inc. 


mothers’ helper in New York suburbs. Ad. 
dress, E. J. H. 118 Prospect St. East Orange, N. J. 


MOTHER'S HELPER WANTED,— IN A 
suburb of Philadelphia; a refined, well-edu- 
cated young woman, not under 25 years of age, to 
have oversight of 2 children of 12 and 4. Mother 
absent part of day so must be capable of directing 
help and doing some light housework. Write Box 
1632, Philadelphia, Pa. 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY DOINGA 2!6 Bailey Bidg. 
prosperous business offers for sale a small insshes 
amount of stock to provide for an increase in the 
equipment of its plant. The business of 1907 more 
than doubled that of 1906. Semi Annual dividends 
are guaranteed. Address, R, care of Friends’ In- 
telligencer, 15th and Cherry Street. Phila. 


MEDIA, PA. 


W hy take less when you can get 8% 


in First Mortgage Security gn Improved City 
Property? Particulars furnished by 

HENRY C. ASH 
Seattle, Wash. 


J. Linden Heacock Oscar M. Hokanson 


HEACOCK & HOKANSON 
ARCHITECTS 


2 Fat aati Telephone Connection. 1218 Chestnut St.. Phila. 
Continued on Page iii. 


Join My Tour Through 
Europe Next Summer!!! 


The European Tour that I conducted last summer was such a success that I am 
planning to go again the coming season. My party, which will be limited to 
fifteen members, will sail Sixth month Twenty-seventh, on the S/S “Canopie,’, 
13,000 tons, of the White Star Line. The itinerary is as follows:— 

The Azores, Gibraltar, Naples, Capri, Sorrento, Pompeii, Rome, Pisa, 

Florence, Venice, Milan, The Northern Italian Lakes, The Rhone Valley 

District of Switzerland, including the drive over the celebrated Tete 

Noire Pass, Chamonix, Geneva, Montreux, Chillon, The Bernese Ober- 

land, Interlaken, Wengernalp Excursion, Lucerne, Neuhausen (The 

Falls of the Rhine) Heidelberg, Frankfurt, The Rhine, Amsterdam, 

Island of Marken, The Hague, Scheveningen, Antwerp, Brussels, Paris, 

Versailles, London, Return by S/S “Vaderland”’ 12,000 tons, Red Star 

Line, arriving at New York, Eighth month 3lst. 


Optional Supplemental Tour. 


Warwick, Kenilworth, Stratford-on-Avon, The English Lake Region, 
Glasgow, The Scottish Lakes and The Trossachs, Edinburgh, Melrose, 
Abbotsford, Dryburgh, Liverpool. Return by S/ S “‘Arabic’’ 15,800 tons, 
White Star Line, arriving at New York, Ninth month ilth. 


The travel arrangements will be under the direction of the 
BARTLETT TOURS COMPANY, 


(Epwarp C. Dixon, President) 
532 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 

A Company which has had 28 years of success in the management of Foreign 
travel, and which is punctilious in carrying out its promises to its patrons. 
For those who prefer other dates, or an itinerary different from mine, the Bart- 
lett Company offers a wide variety of Tours to Europe during the Spring and 
Summer. Knowing the character of the Bartlett service, I can recommend these 
tours unconditionally to my friends. They provide ‘‘Travel Free from Care”, at 
the lowest price consistent with restful, refined, and satisfactory conditions. All 
parties are limited to fifteen members. 

I will gladly furnish particulars of these, as well as my own tour, on request. 

Steamship accommodations — Transatlantic, Transpacific and Coastwise — 
European Railroad Tickets, and all accessories of travel, for independent tourists. 


5313 Gr S 
John in Carver, tala = Pore 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association 


(Limited.) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 

To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi 
river a discount of one-fourth from this rate, 
making the price $1.50 per annum. 

To those who get up and forward “Clubs’’ we 
will give one extra copy free, for each ten sub- 
scribers. 

Single copies, 5 cents. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 
WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE 

MUST BE GIVEN. WE DO NOT “STOP”’ PAPERS 

EXCEPT UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBERS. 


ADVERTISING RATES. — For transient ad- 
vertisements, 5 cents perline. For longer inser- 
tion reduced rates which will be furnished on 
application. 

No advertisement inserted for less than twenty 
cents. 


OFFICES: Y. F. A. BUILDING 


N. W. Cor. Fifteenth and Cherry Sts., 
Philadelphia. 


*,* TELEPHONE, SPRUCE 83-55. 


Entered at Philadelphia Post Office as Second- 
class Matter. 


CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE. 
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Lesson Leaves 
Editorial :— 
Bread and Life 
Note ahd Comment a 

An Appeal for ‘‘Women Who Are 
Willing to Work ’’ 

From a Member of the Board of 
Managers of Swarthmore 
College ceed 

Friends of Woodstown . 

Fairfax Quarterly Meeting 

The American Purity Alliance . 

A Thrifty Colored Farmer . 

Crossing The Bar (verse) 

Births . 

Marriages 

Deaths peg 

Lavinia Passmore Yeatman 

Notes and Announcements . 

Swarthmore College Notes 

Friends’ Associations 

The Passing of Pine and Oak 

Calendar of Meetings, etc. 





Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President 


Under care of Friends. Send for catalogue. 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA, 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, prepar- 
ing students either for business or for Col 
For catalogue, apply to 
JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


Friends’ School 


Green Street, above School House Lane, 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 
Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting 
Kindergarten, Primary, Intermediate and 
College Preparatory Departments 
for Boys and Girls. 

For catalogues and further information 

Address ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, Principal. 


Abington Friends’ School 
Jenkintown, Pa. 

A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primary 
and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Suc- 
cessful preparation for any College. Good English 
Course. Music. Visit this school and note the 
good work being done. Charges low. Circulars, 
LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. 


CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Friends’ Central School 
Separate Departments for Boys and Girls 
FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Phila. 
Furnishes a practical, guarded education 
and prepares for college. 


J. EUGENE BAKER, Principai 
Circulars on application 


LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. One hundred feet 
above Long Island Sound. Remarkable health 
record. School advantages in home setting. Cer- 
tificate privilege at Cornell and Swarthmore, 
Board and tuition, $250. 


A. DAVIS JACKSON, B.S., Principal, 
Locust Valley, N. Y. 


TIME-KEEPERS 


ae When you wish to buy a 
watch or clock which will 
prove a faithful time keep- 
er, come tous. For ninety 
years we have been selling 
just that kind and we guar- 
antee that the time-keeper 
purchased here will give 
satisfaction. 


Prices moderate. 


RIGGS @® BRO., 310 Market Street 
Watches, Clocks, Diamonds 
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EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
R. BARCLAY SPICER, A. B., Swarthmore, 
Superintendent 

Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish. 
ing assistance in school matters, are invited 
communicate with him. All Friends who are 
teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to 
register. Office hours, Seventh-days, 9 a. m. to 12, 
Room 11, Young Friends’ Building, 140 North 
Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


Second House 


The Pennhurst i 
MICHIGAN AVENUE, ATLANTIC City, N. J. 


Every comfort and convenience, including elevator 
to street level. Write for booklet. WM. R. HOOD. 


‘THE KATHLU 

1126 CENTRAL AVE., OCEAN City, N. J. 
Closed until 3rd Mo. Hot water heat. Home com- 
forts. Pleasantly located near the beach. 


K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD. 





Charles W. Richards, 1222 Atlantic St., Tioga. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, Jobbing attended to. 
y CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
1125 Spring St. (first street ab. Race,) Phila., Pa, 
*Phone 54-78 D Filbert. 


J. T. JACKSON & CO., 
Real Estate Brokers, 


Chestnut and Thirteenth Sts. 
(Southeast Corner) 


_ Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


Carpets and 
Rugs 


must be low in price, taste- 
ful in design and coloring, 
superior in quality to com- 
mand your orders. We know 
it, that’s why we are sure 
you will buy here if you call 
—we meet all requirements. 


Ivins, Dietz & Magee 
Floor Coverings Exclusively 
1220-1222 Market St. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Represented by - = = = W. J. McWATTERS 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
FINE FUNERAL FURNISHINGS 


Best service and equipment 
1313 VINE STREET 


BoTn TELEePHones 
Day on Niaut 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Young Friends’ Review 1886. 


The only real salvation of souls was always the 
spirit of man united to God, the foundation of 
divine life. JOB ScoTT. 


TEACH ME. 


Teach me, Father, how to go 

Softly as the grasses grow; 

Hush my soul to meet the shock 

Of the wild world as a rock. 

But my spirit, propt with power, 

Make as simple as a flower; 

Let the dry heart fil! its cup 

Like a poppy looking up: 

Let Life lightly wear her crown 

Like a poppy looking down, 

When its heart is filled with dew 

And its life begins anew. 

Teach me, Father, how to be 

Kind and patient as a tree,; 

Joyfully the crickets croon 

Under shady oak at noon, 

Beetle, on his mission bent, 

Tarries in that cooling tent: 

Let me also cheer a spot, 

Hidden. field or garden grot, 

Place where passing souls can rest 

On the way and be their best. 
—Edwin Markham, 


A STUDY IN DOCTRINE AND 
DISCIPLINE—IV. 
AS TO PERSONS AND SUBSTANCE. 


In the famous Chancery trial in New Jersey, 
between the two branches of the Society, follow- 
ing the misnamed ‘‘separation,’’ as recorded in 
‘‘Foster’s Reports,’’* we find a considerable state- 
ment of doctrine. Thomas Evans was an impor- 
tant witness for the so-called Orthodox party, and 
underwent a searching examination and cross- 
examination touching doetrine in general and 
that of the trinity in particular. The questions 
asked had to do with the existence of ‘‘distinct 
persons’’ in the Godhead, and the question pro- 
pounded to Thomas Evans was finally answered 
by him in this manner; ‘‘I have already stated 
that the Society of Friends do not believe that 
there are distinct and separate persons in the 
Godhead.’’ He had previously said: ‘‘We have 
always denied that the Deity consisted of distinct 
and separate persons; and while we have believed 
that there were three, have as uniformly main- 
tained that those three are one.’’ This is simply a 
statement of an impersonal trinity, and involves 

*Foster’s Reports, Vol. 1, page 292. i 
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an apprehension of manifestation rather than 
substance. 

The language of Thomas Evans undoubtedly 
conforms to that generally used by seventeenth 
century Friends, when referring to the trinity at 
all. It was not an unusual thing for them to refer 
to ‘‘the three that bear witness in heaven,’’ but 
their conception of the trinity was always in the 
mystical and not the mathematical sense, although 
it need by no means be inferred that there is no 
mystery about the mathematical trinity. It should 
also be remembered that it was much more com- 
mon to use severely theological terms two hun- 
dred and fifty years ago than it is now. William 
Penn, who wrote ‘“‘The Sandy Foundations 
Shaken,”’ in 1663, which was an ingenious and 
elaborate refutation of the commonly accepted 
doctrine of the trinity, later in his life referred to 
the mystical trinity in words of apparent approval. 
In ‘‘The Key,’’ written in 1692, in speaking of 
the charge of Unitarianism made against Friends, 
he said: ‘‘But they are very tender of quitting 
scripture terms and phrases for schoolmen’s, such 
as ‘distinct and separate substances,’ from which 
people are apt to entertain gross ideas and notions 
of the Father, Son and Holy Spirit.’’ It was evi- 
dently his desire to avoid such areference to these 
matters as would leave room for considering a 
material body and parts in the conception of the 
Infinite. This led to the charge often made 
against the early Friends that they were opposed 
to the trinity. This fact places Friends in our 
day who are similarly accused in very good com- 
pany. 

It seems practically conclusive that if there was 
ever any thing like a trinitarian controversy really 
inside the Society of Friends, it was not during 
the first century of its existence; and that is not 
saying that Friends in those days thought exactly 
alike regarding this doctrine. What controversy 
of moment hinged on this subject did not 
receive its principal intensification from the 
preaching of Elias Hicks, but rather from the 
position held by Joseph John Gurney. This force- 
ful English Friend evidently entertained notions 
regarding the trinity in substantial accord with 
the articles of Episecopacy and the confession of 
Presbyterianism. At various points in his ‘‘Es- 
says,’’ he took pains to affirm the ‘‘personality of 
the Holy Spirit.’’ His acceptance of the ‘‘proces- 
sional’’ theory, heretofore referred to, was identi- 
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cal with that of the creeds, as the following will 
show. ‘‘The Father is the first; the Son is the 
second; the Holy Spirit is the third. The Son is 
subordinate to the Father, because he is of the 
Father—the only begotten son of God. The Holy 
Spirit is subordinate to the Father and the Son, 
because he is the Father’s and the Son’s. The 
Father sends the Son. The Father and the Son 
send the Holy Spirit.’’ * 

Many Friends of different shades of thought 
both in England and this country, would un- 
doubtedly have much unity in this rather mystical 
statement made by Whittier: ‘‘God is One; just, 
holy, merciful, eternal and almighty Creator, 
Father of all things. Christ the same eternal 
One, manifested in our humanity and in Time; 
and the Holy Spirit, the same Christ, manifested 
within us, the Divine Teacher, the Living Word, 
the Light that lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world.”’ 

This is in line with the utterances of Penn and 
Evans already quoted. In the main it appears 
that Friends have always preferred to think of 
the trinity, when it vitally concerned them at all, 
as standing for different manifestations of the 
Divine Spirit, rather than a combination of dis- 
tinct persons in one being. 

It is true that in his letter to the Governor of 
Barbadoes, George Fox apparently used pro- 
nounced trinitarian terms, in a way that amounted 
to a paraphrase of the Apostles Creed, if not an 
endorsement of it. Yet it is hardly thinkable, 
and surely not warranted, to suppose that Fox 
considered this letter in any sense a creed, speci- 
fying what Friends must or should believe. This 
view is held by Rufus M. Jones, who says: ‘‘The 
letter took the form of a declaration of faith, and 
is often referred to as an authoritative statement 
of the belief of Friends. It was, however, not 
written for that purpose, and is not by any means 
a full statement of their belief. It does not even 
mention the principle which held the leading 
place in Fox’s teaching and preaching.’’* 

There should never have been any bitter contro- 
versy inside the Society of Friends over the 
trinity, or any of the other speculative doctrines 
of the Christian sects. These matters were not 
made a test of fellowship in the formative and 
forceful period of the Society, and are not any- 
where essentials of real spiritual unity. 

The fundamental Friendly doctrine of the pres- 
ence of the Spirit of God in all men, and the con- 
sequent conception of a resident, rather than a 
non-resident divinity in the universe, with all of 

*Gurney’s Essays, pages 112, 113. 


*George Fox; An Autobiography, vol. 


2, note on page 
492. 
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the large hopeful views of life and destiny which 
go with this conception, is having wide confirma- 
tion in our time. The reverent apostles and ex- 
ponents of that type of modern science which 
does not indulge in materialistic dogmatism, and 
who are furnishing a more rational basis for reli- 
gious faith, are simply restating and adapting the 
principles set forth by Fox, Penn, Barclay, and 
their associates. Sir Oliver Lodge, in his little 
book, ‘‘The Substance of Faith,’’ sums up the find- 
ings of the real student in the domain of both 
nature and religion, in these words: ‘‘The Chris- 
tian God is revealed as the incarnate spirit of hu- 
manity; or, rather, the incarnate spirit is recog- 
nized as a real intrinsic part of God. ‘The king- 
dom of heaven is within you.’ ’’ These words, 
having in them the ring of genuine Friendly 
truth, may well close our study of the doctrine of 
the Inner Light. 


CONCERNING THE MINISTRY. 


The Friendly theory of the ministry and wor- 
ship logically grew out of the fundamental doc- 
trine of the Society, which we have been specific- 
ally considering up to this point. It was impos- 
sible to graft the doctrine of the Inner Light on 
to the organic stock of any branch of the seven- 
teenth century church. Because of this fact what 
was known as the ‘‘good order of Society,’’ began 
its course of development, resulting in the pecu- 
liar form of worship and the unique type of min- 
istry characteristic of the Society. 

The primary theory of the ministry was that 
spiritual truth could only be made manifest to the 
soul of man by the revealing and quickening of 
the Spirit of Truth in him. In the somewhat 
elaborate exhortation ‘‘To Friends in the Minis- 
try,’’ issued by George Fox in 1654, very little 
detailed advice is given. He exhorts them to 
receive their power from the Father. ‘‘All 
Friends that speak in public, see that it is in the 
life of God,’’ he says. There is some good advice 
about ‘‘waiting to receive the power.’’ Reliance 
upon the Light was a repeated exhortation. The 
reason for this was obvious, and was expressed 
by Fox in one of the clearest sentences to be 
found in his entire writings. He says: ‘‘With 
this light you come to reach the light in every 
man, which Christ enlighteneth every man that 
cometh into the world withal; and here the things 
of Christ come to be known.’’ More simply 
stated, the inspired best in the speaker is always 
able to reach the best in the listener. This isa 
concise and helpful course in homiletics for all 
persons who speak the truth to men. 

The Tenth Proposition of Barclay deals with 
the ministry. The following question and answer 
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sums up his whole argument: ‘‘What maketh and 
how cometh a man to bea minister, pastor or 
teacher in the Church of Christ? We answer, by 
the inward power and virtue of the Spirit of 
God.’’ Itis held in the Tenth Proposition, and 
confirmed by the authority of Luther, that for any 
class of men to assume an authoritative and arbi- 
trary ministerial function, was a form of wicked- 
ness. On the contrary, every good Christian 
(woman as well as man) is a preacher. It is 
affirmed that there is no distinction of laity and 
clergy in the Scriptures. While all are preachers 
who are endowed with the gift, there may be 
differences of power and efficiency in the service. 
There seems to have beena well-defined deter- 
mination on the part of early Friends to avoid the 
creation of any thing that would savor of a priest- 
ly class. —HENRY W. WILBUR. 


SEARCH AND RESEARCH FOR THE 
FRIENDS OF HOLLAND.—-IV. 
( Coneluded. ) 


Before speaking of the Amsterdam meeting, I 
would fain tell something of its last member, and 
of Holland’s last Quaker of the olden time, Jean 
Etienne Mollet. His grandson most kindly loaned 
me, as I have said, his family papers, and these, 
in Dutch, English, German and French, enable 
my story to begin witha year ante-dating the 
arrival of the Quakers in Holland by just one cen- 
tury. In the year 1556 ‘‘On Wednesday, the 15th 
of May,’’ says the precise old record, Claude Mol- 
let, son of Jehan Mollet and Francoise de Ris, of 
Souvegnies in the Bourbonnais, was made a citizen 
(Bourgeois et Jure) of the town of Geneva. 
France was then in the throes of the Protestant 
revolt, and we may suppose that Claude, a Hugue- 
not, fled from Catholic persecution to the Calvin- 
istic stronghold of Geneva. Here six generations 
of his ancestors lived before Jean Etienne was 
born; and the days, months and years of their 
births, marriages and deaths, together with the 
names of their wives and children, are preserved 
in Jean Etienne’s marvelously neat, James Madi- 
son-like handwriting. Most of these ancestors 
were merchants, one an East India trader, and 
one a pastor who married the daughter of Simon 
Girard, Professor of Greek in Lausanne Univer- 
sity. They evidently played a man’s part in the 
business, politics and church affairs of their time; 
but I may stop to speak only of Jean Etienne’s 
father, the Siewr Jean Louis, as he was called 
before the French Kevolution swept titles and 
titled away. Jean Louis was not a victim of the 
great Revolution, but the Revolutionists who con- 
verted ‘‘the ci-devant Republic of Geneva’’ into a 





department of France, referred to him and his 
son, when copying his death-certificate for the 
latter, as simple citoyens. At the age of fifty-two, 
Jean Louis was appointed, by Geneva’s Council of 
Two Hundred, a clerk in chancery; but five years 
later, in 1777, we find him applying for a dis- 
charge and a pension. His application is based on 
the ground that ‘‘afflicted by a violent asthma and 
by acute rheumatic pains which render his life 
miserable, he has sought in vain for cure in medi- 
cines and dieting: the paroxysms of this cruel dis- 
ease being ever as frequent as they are violent, 
the applicant perceives and feels with sorrow that 
he can not perform his tasks as he would desire.’’ 
This application is endorsed, evidently by the clerk 
of the council: ‘‘Accorded, with entire satisfac- 
tion with his services, and with a pension for life 
of four hundred current silver livres, payable 
quarterly and in advance.’’ Jean Louis survived 
his resignation from office by only a few years, 
and died in 1780, leaving a widow (Marie Nicole, 
of Paris,) one daughter, and one son. 

This son, Jean Etienne (or John Stephen, as he 
signed his name in writing to his English friends 
in later years), was a lad of twelve when his 
father died. He was presented for baptism by 
his namesake, Jean Etienne Liotard; participated 
in his first communion service in 1785; served his 
apprenticeship in business with a Genevan firm; 
and in his twentieth year went as a merchant to 
Dusseldorf, Germany. Here he met, and became 
engaged in marriage to Sophia Regina Henrietta, 
eldest daughter of Johann Ulrich Cotta, ‘‘aca- 
demic citizen and bookseller’’ of Tubingen, and of 
Henrietta Elisabeth, born Schuler. For the ac- 
complishment of this marriage, official documents 
of both church and state were necessary, and one 
of these gives some glimpse of the future Quaker’s 
beyhood. It is a testimonial,dated December 3, 1800, 
and signed by Pierre Pirot, Pastor of the Church 
of Geneva and Professor of Theology in the Uni- 
versity of that town. It states that ‘‘Jean Etienne 
Mollet, scion of an old and highly esteemed family 
of Geneva, constantly professed from his infancy 
and until his departure in 1788, the Reformed 
Protestant religion; that after a satisfactory 
examination, I admitted him to the Lord’s Supper 
in March, 1785, in my quality of pastor of the 
quarter in which he lived; that after this admis- 
sion, he was publicly received in the Temple of 
the Auditory, by the late Pastor Francillon, 
together with the other catechumens, and commu- 
nicated at Easter; also that he communicated 
regularly from that time until his departure in 
August, 1788. I declare, further, that his con- 
duct has been regular and edifying both within 
this town and outside of it; that there has never 
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come to us a. single report unfavorable to him; 
that the respectable house of Morin and Fregier, 
with whom he served his apprenticeship, was per- 
fectly satisfied with him. Finally, I certify that 
he contracted no engagement of marriage during 
his residence in Geneva, and that since his de- 
parture no report of such an engagement has come 
to the knowledge of anyone concerned. Hence, 
while regretting the necessity of making this 
favorable and justly merited testimony concern- 
ing him—circumstances having induced him to 
settle elsewhere than in his own country—I pray 
God to pour His blessing upon his person and his 
undertakings, and I commend him to the good 
will of the respectable persons to whom this cert- 
ificate will be presented.’’ The Ecclesiastical 
Council of Geneva also added their testimony that 
‘*Mr. Jean Etienne Mollet, member of our Evan- 
gelical Reformed Church, has always shown him- 
self to be such by irreproachable conduct.’’ 

With such high recommendations, the marriage 
was happily accomplished, the 16th of February, 
1801, before Pastor L. E. Baur, of Wixhausen. 
The bride’s brothers and sisters, ‘‘C. N. L. F.,’’ 
wrote a poem of nine stanzas and seventy-two 
verses, ‘‘On the Marriage of our dearest Sister, 
Henrietta Cotta, with Mr. Mollet of Dusseldorf,’’ 
which they had printed in Tubingen, mit Schram- 
mischen Schriften. These verses contain but little 
“‘poetry,’’ but they overflow with love of their 
authors’ sister and with hearty admiration of the 
new brother-in-law. The Quaker’s ‘‘yea and nay’’ 
is thus foreshadowed in them: 

‘‘Oft are the words of youth like chaff, 

Which idle winds on wanton breezes strew; 
Quick, as it came, a wish is on and off, 

The first impression yields to thousands new, 


But not to earth fell Mollet’s word, etc.’’ 

May-day of 1802 brought to the parents their 
first child, Sophia Gabriella Elisabeth, whose bap- 
tism the proud father records, giving a list of the 
ten god-parents, one « privy councillor. But the 
new-made home in the Rhineland was ina perilous 
region in those Napoleonic days, and perhaps 
Jean Etienne’s French blood was summoning him 
to the sunny South. For in the following year, 
the Central Police Office in the City of Marseilles 
issued to Citizen Jean Etienne Mollet a declara- 
tion that he was entitled to enjoy the political 
rights of French citizenship in that town after 
residing in it for the legal period. Here, five 
more children were born to him and his wife 
during the next ten years; here, deep joy and 
sorrow wrought a marked religious development 
in him; and here he was found by Etienne, or 
Stephen, Grellet in the course of his memorable 
journey of 1807. —WILLIAM I. HULL. 
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NORTH CAROLINA FRIENDS. VII. 
( Coneluded). 

The Confederate authorities simply wearied of this 
persistent non-resistance, and were glad to get rid 
of their victims. Rufus King, a conscript, but 
not a Friend at the time, save as to his peace 
principles, and who refused to fire except in the 
air, when asked which he would rather, kill or be 
killed, said he would take the latter alternative, 
and was deputed by his considerate captain to 
caring for the wounded, and on the first day’s 
fight at Gettysburg closed the dying eyes of that 
officer after being asked for his prayers. . An 
instance of the cruelties practiced on the con- 
scripts was the shooting to death of a young 
Friend, who, tied to another conscript, refused to 
cross a swollen stream on his way to camp. 

The women showed as much heroism as did the 
men. Dragged by the home guards from their 
work in the fields, they were questioned as to the 
hiding places of husband, father or son, and, 
refusing divulgence, were subject to such abuses 
as temporary hanging, thumb-crushing and other 
outrages. These accounts are not from hearsay 
but are matters of record and there are survivors 
yet left to substantiate them. Quite a percentage 
of the Friends liable to draft got through Cumber- 
land Gap to safety in Indiana or Ohio, but some, 
in their nice sense of honor, returned to share the 
fate of their non-resistent companions. Under the 
lenient laws enacted by the Richmond govern- 
ment, they could have had non-combative duties 
assigned them, such as those of the hospital, flour- 
mill, shoe-shop, tannery, salt-works or the making 
of saltpeter, but, in what we would term Quixotic 
consistency, they chose to enact the role of mar- 
tyrs, and it is only fair to say that what they suf- 
fered was more due to tactless, heartless subor- 
dinates than to the designs of those high in power. 
In fact, to hear the accounts of those Friends who 
got North by way of Norfolk, it would seem that 
their escape was connived at by those whose place 
was to prevent it. They were certainly well re- 
ceived on their arrival inside the Federal lines, 
for they were given free transportation wherever 
they wished to go, even to the far west, where 
many went to be with their exiled kinsmen of a 
generation or two before, and where they re- 
mained, some until the conclusion of the war, and 
some permanently. From discouragements, the 
exodus of Friends from North Carolina continued 
after hostilities ceased; and it is only by the 
efforts of Northern and English Friends, who in 
1868-9 sent delegations to not only stay this but to 
induce the return of these exiles, that the state 
was not depopulated of those able to leave. As 
before stated, this sympathy was backed by personal 
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up with the business and are not inclined to an- 


aid and over $100,000 in money, that the waste 
places made by war might be built up. 

A Northern Friend cannot be made acquainted 
with his brethren of the South (call them half- 
brothers, if you: will) without being in strong 
sympathy with their past trials, present success 
and future prospects, as well as being impressed 
with the little stress they make of these. It is 
true they have music in their meeting houses, but 
there is no discord accompanying it; they raise 
money by open collection for the foreign heathen, 
but they forget not the religion-bereft within 
their boundaries; they pay their ministers, but 
not enough to make them haughty, and in many 
cases insufficient to bear their expenses on their 
mission work; they go beyond us in what we call 
evangelical religion, but they are pretty well in 
accord with that of George Fox, if we go by his 
letter to the Barbadoes governor. As far as plain- 
ness of dress and address is concerned, consider- 
ing how many of their members come from the 
churches, we have little excuse to cast reflections 
from the standpoint of Race Street Friends, but I 
did see one plain bonnet at Guilford meeting, and 
the language used in the sessions was of the plain 
kind also. These differences could be easily 
looked over in the thought that the philanthropic 
lines worked on by both branches are practically 
the same, and that the Southern Friends are in- 
creasing numerically. The only question arising 
is, in the advanced way of following the evan- 
gelical churches, have they not been too tardy in 
adopting it to gain their numbers and influence? 
Where these Friends to our wonderment build 
churches costing $10,000, other sects in the same 
city have them which cost three times as much, 
and in place of their humble organ havea grand 
one of the pipe variety, while preachers’ salaries 
and missionary donations are in proportion. Still, 
it is but fair to say that these Friends gain con- 
verts from the more pretentious churches. 

The most of these Southern Friends are farm- 
ers, although several are business men or belong- 
ing to the professions, and many are mechanics or 
working in the wood factories. To go into these 
and hear a workman speak about going to the 
coming Yearly Meeting, sounds unusual to North- 
ern Friends, while perhaps his employer is getting 
into his automobile to go to the same gathering. 
The truth is, many of the hands have an interest 
where they are working as well as in their homes 
which their employers aid them in acquiring. 
The consequence is, there are no strike troubles 
in these manufacturing towns, for where all are 
interested there is harmony. Boys go into the 
factories at an early age, and, while it is seen that 
they get the schooling required by law, they grow 


tagonize it by strikes. This I saw to be the case 
at Greensboro, High Point and Winslow-Salem, 
the first two towns under Friendly influence. In 
the farm houses may yet be seen the spinning 
wheel and loom, and middle aged women who can 
work them, for they were in vogue since the Civil 
War. In our experience in the same house with 
these was an organ and at the yard gate, a quaint 
well-sweep wherewith water was drawn for house 
and barn. This was in the coast region where 
water comes within eight or ten feet of the 
surface, and where the sweep can be conveniently 
used, but where there is not enough snow to 
make its slanting form take tne semblance of 
‘*Pisa’s leaning miracle.’’ In the Piedmont 
region, where deep wells are required, the wind- 
lass and chain are in common use, even in the 
suburbs of cities like Greensboro, for the new 
houses built for the cotton-mill hands, while 
in the Western mountains there is an abundance 
of running springs. The farmers of these re- 
gions, on account of the help taken from them by 
the manufacturing towns, including their own 
sons and daughters, have a life of work, differing 
from that in the North in its inclusion of cotton 
and peanut culture. In the days of slavery, while 
Friends hired slaves of their masters, it was the 
custom for them to pay the bondman as much as 
the owner got. 

A few more words about Guilford College. This 
is not only connected with the Yearly Meeting in 
an educational way, but religiously, also. From 
Freshman to Senior classes each course has a 
selection in scripture study. In recommending 
ministers, therefore, those delegated to that ser- 
vice can select on other lines than those of reli- 
gious enthusiasm alone; hence it is no wonder 
that the ministers of this Yearly Meeting are 
fitted for their calling both spiritually and intel- 
lectually. As before stated, there are 62 recom- 
mended ministers connected with it, including 
those in Cuba, where North Carolina has two 
monthly meetings and a quarterly meeting under 
its charge, and three doing missionary work in 
the Cumberland mountains. 

Now what is the belief of these Friends, who, 
with their Yearly Meetings, spread from California 
to New England, and from Canada to North Caro- 
lina? It is evangelical, incorporating as it does, 
the Atonement, the Miraculous Conception and 
the resurrection of the dead, but going no farther 
in these than did George Fox, the founder of 
Quakerism; but they halt at the ordinances—the 
Lord’s Supper, Baptism and the Washing of Feet 
—and they take some pains in their ‘‘Uniform 
Discipline,*’ adopted by the conjunctive Yearly 
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Meetings of the Friends’ Church, to show that 
these things must not be taken in a literal sense. 
But, while halting at the ordinances, their creed 
accepts the doctrine of everlasting punishment in 
its application to impenitent sinners, and along 
with their belief in the eternal rewards of the 
righteous. This belief is taught in their Bible 
schools, so that the children certainly have an 
evangelical start in religious life. 

Of the subordinate schools to Guilford College, 
there are six, with an attendance in 1895 of 520, 
since which time I have no data. There were 14 
teachers, 61 advanced pupils, of whom 5 were 
preparing for Guilford College, a number seem- 
ingly small considering that this institution has 
an enrolment of 256 students. Of the 520 attend- 
ants of the schools, 150 were children of Friends. 
In this connection, I will repeat that birthright 
children, up to a mature age, are known in statis- 
tical records as ‘‘associate members.’’ At that 
period they are required “‘to make a credible 
profession of faith in Jesus Christ as their Saviour 
and Lord and accept the doctrines of the gospels 
as held by Friends.’’ Can he not do this, his 
name is dropped from the list of members. The 
Society is in this way ridden of its dead wood. 
We of the North might learn something to advan- 
tage from this, so far as disposing of useless 
membership is concerned, at least. 

Their church machinery is much the same as 
ours, except that the queries and answers, num- 
bering eight, only go as far as the quarterly 
meetings, where they are summarized and go to 
the yearly meetings. This, with a single nomi- 
nating committee in the annual gathering, is the 
cause of much forwarding of business. The pro- 
cedure in the matter of weddings is much the 
same as ours, although each Yearly Meeting is 
allowed to deviate when its surroundings so dic- 
tate. Outside marrying is not a dealable offense, 
and ministers can join in marriage, women ‘‘pas- 
tors’’ doing their share of it. 

In reference to singing in meeting, it has been 
in vogue in the South for forty years; it started 
with one emotional Friend arising and singing 
one verse of a hymn, and others joining in as the 
spirit moved them, and this has developed into 
choir singing, which, with the accompanying 


instrumental music, was a trial to the more con- | 
These innovations have now | 


servative Friends. 
got firm hold along with the taking up of collec- 
tions in meeting and the pastoral and missionary 
systems. In Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, it 


would create a shock to see the assistant clerk 
leave his desk to form one of a vocal quartette on 
the platform, but this is proper in the yearly 
meetings of Evangelical Friends, the event occur- 











ring at Guilford, as likewise the collections daily 
made there for various purposes. At these latter 
the matter of giving is not universal, prejudice 
perhaps, rather than other reasons, being the 
cause of it; for all that there was over $1,000 
raised in one collection. 

Some of the exercises of the Yearly Meeting, 
particularly the farewells of ministers towards its 
close, who were going to new fields of missionary 
labor, were affecting, even to Friends from the 
unemotional North. If so, it is no wonder that 
the warmer natured southern ministers on the 
platform failed in utterance, and that many inthe 
audience showed vocal sympathy, as was fre- 
quently made manifest when the preaching was 
passionate. It must not be forgotten that early 
Friends were emotional to a large degree. A cen- 
tury after the start of the Society, and when it 
had sobered down toa slower, steadier growth, 
this attitude ceased, and the Methodists, then 
just starting, assumed it. In Eastern North 
Carolina, where adverse surroundings had emptied 
the most of the meeting houses, the Methodists, 
on more than one occasion filled them, and when 
the exiled Quaker ministers came back on their 
religious concerns, they were welcomed by the 
new congregations. The case is now somewhat 
reversed, and many of the converts to the new 
Quakerism in that state were once Wesley’s fol- 
lowers, and that is why the preacher’s more earn- 
est appeals from the platform are frequently met 
by revival responses. 

As in Old and New England and in the West 
Indies, Friends have had their historic ages in 
North Carolina. Their Golden Age, in their first 
quarter century there when they had a governor 
of their faith and controlled legislation; their 
Exilic Age, when, by adverse surroundings, they 
went by families, neighborhoods, and, in one case, 
a whole meeting, to the inviting prairies of Indi- 
ana; their Heroic Age, during their persecution 
in the Civil War, in all of which conditions they 
bore themselves worthily. 

It is of interest to know the numerical strength 
of North Carolina Friends, which I can give at 
intervals during the last 60 years. Before 1870 
these figures exclude minors under 18 years. In 
1847 there were 1,636; the next year, 2,024; in 
1849, 2,056. In 1850, there wasa loss to 1,946; 
in 1851, the numbers reached 2,006. In 1853, a 
decline began when there came a reduction to 
1,774. and then till 1863 there was a general loss 
from the stress of the Civil War till the lowest 
numerical point was reached of 1,030. By 1864, 
there was a large gain to 1,796 members. In 1870, 
there were 3,779, including children; in 1880, 
3,445; in 1890, 5,504; in 1900, 6,110; in 1905, 6,022; 
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in 1896, 6,411; in 1907, 6,678. It will be seen that 
during a part of this time it was necessary to 
know the numbers of minors to get totals. 
Judging from school statistics of the Yearly Meet- 
ing there were about one third of these from 5 to 
21 years old. At one time in the South as in the 
North, Friends included in their statistics those 
who drank intoxicants. Thus in North Carolina 
Yearly Meeting in 1847, there were 245 out of 
1,636 over 18 years old of this class. Assuming 
that half of the larger number were men, we can 
get the proportion of the drinking class, although 
the amount and test are not given. Now, of 
course the Society is of the prohibition class, a 
part of its mission work being on that line. As 
for tobacco the non-use of this is required only of 
ministers. 


(Continued on Page 109. ) 


LESSON LEAVES. 


It must be borne in mind that at best, lesson 
leaves are only very general helps, and require 
specific adaptation to the needs of each class 
which uses them. Classes who know what they 
want to study and feel able to make their own 
outlines do not need lesson leaves at all. It is not 
high treason to conduct a class without them. 
They are meant as suggestive outlines for teach- 
ers and classes who desire help in the arrange- 
ment of the material. Since First-day school 
classes are generally poorly graded, lesson leaves 
of the most suitable kind will rarely appeal to all 
the members of a single class. Here the teacher 
comes in and adapts the lesson to the need. An 
automaton could not alter, abridge, nor supple- 
ment; a living, thinking teacher can, and often 
must. When lesson leaves are not acceptable nor 
suited to a majority of the class, it is time to 
abandon them and make substitutions. The 
Literature Committee does not assume to know 
which classes want to study the Bible as litera- 
ture; it only knows that it is a natural subject for 
some classes to take up. Ifa class does not want 
to make that kind of a study it should not take up 
a lesson series dealing with the subject on account 
of some fancied idea that it is thereby being loyal 
to the Literature Committee. Adult classes in 
particular will want to exercise a wide range of 
choice in the selection of subjects. A few wish 
to make a careful study of the Bible as literature, 
others wish to take up historical Bible work, but 
by far the greater number seem to prefer studies 
bringing out ethical or spiritual lessons. Some 
want to study church history and others think it 
profitable to spend their time on the life and 








teachings of Jesus. Occasionally a class desirse 
to take up a study of philanthropic problems or 
to bestow its efforts upon an understanding of 
our own principles and testimonies. All these 
needs have been responded to more or less com- 
pletely in the various series of lesson leaves is- 
sued. Adult classes need not hesitate about using 
an outline of work on the prophets or gospels 
indicated in the graded series for younger pupils. 
The power of adaptation again comes in. If the 
classes are already familiar with the subjects 
assigned to young people in their teens, they of 
course do not wish to spend time repeating it, but 
our adult Friends are generally not well versed in 
the Bible and the present generation of us must 
often be content to do the work now that we did 
not do a score or more years ago. 

A lesson quarterly usually contains a preface or 
foreword to teachers. This is meant to be read 
and to have due heed given to its suggestions. A 
lesson leaf has not had a fair test which has not 
been used in accordance with the suggestions 
made by the writer, and excellent results from its 
use require a modification in applying the sug- 
gestions to meet the particular need of each class. 
Where connection between the lessons is indicated 
by home Bible reading, it is essential that the 
teachers at least read the connecting sections and 
instruct the classes in the contents. When 
experience suggests the wisdom of specific 
changes in the manner of presenting material in 
the lesson helps, the Literature Committee will be 
glad to receive suggestions. We should however, 
bear in mind that this committee can issue only a 
limited number of helps and perhaps none of 
them will exactly suit any individual’s ideas and 
that general suggestions as to change are rarely 
valuable. Real complaints may be made to the 
secretary, who never writes lesson leaves, and they 
will be passed on when it seems evident that they 
have a work to do. JANE P. RUSHMORE. 


The following pamphlet has been prepared by 
skilled teacher from the standpoint of pedagogy 
and is entirely non-sectarian in character. It 
may be profitably read by our teachers. If the 
ideal it presents is out of our sight at present, 
we can at least turn in the direction that it points 
with a hope of having a clearer vision of its re- 
alities, as the distance between our actual and 
our desired attainment lessens. 

The Primary Sunday School in the Light of the 
Primary Day School. By Miss Geraldine O’Grady, 
Head of the Kindergarten Department, Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University, New York. (12 
pages; 5 cents; postage 1 cent.) 
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PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 15, 1908. 


BREAD AND LIFE. 


‘**Behold, I will send you corn, and wine, and 
oil, and ye shall be satisfied therewith. . and 
- ye shall eat in plenty and be satisfied, and shall 
prajse the name of the Lord your God, that hath 
dealt wondrously with you; and my people shall 
never be ashamed. And ye shall know that I am 
in the midst of Israel, and that I am the Lord 
your God, and there is none else; and it 
shall come to pass afterward, that I will pour out 
my spirit upon all flesh; and your sons and your 
daughters shall prophesy, your old men shall 
dream dreams, your young men shall see visions; 
and also upon the servants and upon the handmaids 
in those days will I pour out my spirit.’’ (Joel, 
2:19, 26, 28.) 

In a recent after-meeting conference, the book 
of Joel being under consideration, this passage 
from the Prophet brought up a discussion on the 
apparent lack of interest in religion on the part 
of the working people. It was suggested that 
there is a very essential relation between the full 
dinner pail and religion; but the ‘‘sense’’ of the 
meeting seemed to be that the plain people and 
the poor are not opposed to religion, indeed are 
very ready to receive its blessings; and that the 
fault lies rather with those who know the value 
and joy of religion and yet do not greatly bestir 
themselves to make it known to their less fortu- 
nate neighbors. And yet on further reflection 
this seems hardly to be in accord with the Friend- 
ly thought of the universality of saving grace. 
At this time the streets are full of men who have 
nothing to do and might well put in a little of 
their time at some place of worship, yet these 
places have quite as many empty seats as usual. 

The ancient philosopher put the matter very 
bluntly: he said, ‘‘We first get a living, and then 
practice virtue.’’ This strikes us unpleasantly be- 
cause it seems to imply some let up in the practice 
of virtue. But if it is true, even though some of 
us who have a fair living may be busily -engaged 
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in the practice of virtue, we cannot forget these 
poor and these unemployed whom we do not find 
at meeting. There wasa time when we might 
have gone ahead practicing our virtue; but in these 
days it has come about that no one can get a liy- 
ing alone, or practice virtue alone; we are all 
bound together in these matters. If there are any 
in this great modern world who do not get the 
living then those who do are responsible as well 
as those who do not, and they are responsible, 
too, for any consequent slackness in the practice 
of virtue. 

One in high authority, when asked ‘‘What is a 
man to do when he cannot get work and is starv- 
ing?’ answered, ‘‘God knows, that isa terrible 
thing.’’ In a New York paper there appeared the 
following from one of this crowd that is tramping 
the streets in this terrible weather: 


‘*We are not criminals, we are nut vicious; many of 
us, doubtless, have not been so saving and thrifty as we 
might have been in times past, but the majority of us are 
willing to work, and would cheerfully and eagerly work if 
we knew where to find it. We gladly avail ourselves of 
the shelter afforded by libraries, reading rooms, missions, 
etc., but when these places close up at night, we are 
turned out into the streets to tramp, tramp, up and down. 
There is no where else to go. Where do we sleep? We 
don’t sleep, because situated as we are, we are positively 
denied any opportunity to do so. If tired, overtaxed 
nature asserts Herself and you nod over a book in a read- 
ing room, you are quickly invited to take a walk, and if 
you don’t go, the invitation is withdrawn and you are 
brutally ordered to go out; and of course, if a poor devil 
falls asleep in a mission, he is shaken and kept awake, 
willynilly. 

‘*I myself have not been in a bed, or had any opportu- 
nity to sleep outside of one, for five days and nights, and 
have not had my shoes off during that time. Can you 
realize what it means to be deprived of sleep in this cruel 
manner? I am dazed and nearly crazy and how it is all 
going to end, I find myself dully wondering. 

**IT manage to get a morsel to eat, and so keep body and 
soul together, by becoming one of the units in the ‘‘bread 
line’’ at midnight, after standing therein two hours, 
patiently waiting all that time in order that one may not 
miss the dole, which a later comer might be unfortunate 
enough to do,’’ 


This is, of course, the very extreme; but the 
great number who are on the streets in this condi- 
tion are but asmall number as compared with 
those who are living scantily on carefully hoarded 
savings. By far the larger number whose suffer- 
ings are terribly accentuated by a time like this 
that we are passing through, will not starve nor 
freeze physically. The number who are beneath 
the line of moral and spiritual starvation is the 
really serious matter. 

But what are we to do? ‘‘God knows.’’ If 
there are those who really believe in God, and 
who have true communion with him, then a way 
must be found—a way that will include, not 
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merely the able, the thrifty, the sober, and those 
of good repute, but all of us who are in these 
latter days so intimately bound together, whether 


we will or not. ‘‘Remember them that are in 
bonds,’’ said one of old, ‘‘as bound with them.’’ 
(Hebrews, 13: 3.) 


The Post Office Department at Washington has 
made a new ruling in regard to the mailing of 
periodicals as second class matter. It is the 
desire of the department that all periodicals should 
be paid for by the subscriber in advance, but pub- 
lishers of weekly papers may continue to send 
them at second class rates one year after the sub- 
scription has expired. Monthly periodicals are 
allowed to be sent only three months after the 
time is up. 

It has been our custom to send bills to all sub- 
scribers of the Intelligencer, by way of reminder, 
a short time after their year is out. In future 
these will be sent a short time before the time 
expires. It costs us less in time and money to 
mail these reminders than to mark the date on the 
label containing the address. Subscribers who 


are a year or more in arrears (and we are glad to 
say that the number of these is comparatively 
small) will understand from this explanation that 
we cannot continue sending them the Jntelligencer 
unless prompt payment is made. 


In an editorial comment on the ‘‘World’s Statis- 
tics of the Society of Friends’’ (exclusive of the 
bodies of ‘‘conservative’’ Friends and of those 
known as ‘‘Hicksite’’), The Friend (London) 
says: ‘‘Roughly, the American Yearly Meetings 
have increased their membership 4,000 in ten 
years, and London Yearly Meeting 2,000 in the 
same period. This is but slow advance, if indeed, 
in face of the increase of population, it can be 
called advance at all. Yet in spite of. apparent 
numerical stagnation, there are many signs of life 
among us-—notably in connection with the spread 
of the Adult School movement at home, and of 
foreign missions abroad.’’ 


A local option bill has been introduced into the 
New Jersey Legislature entitled: ‘‘An act to 
grant to the people of towns, townships, boroughs, 
villages, cities and other municipalities or wards 
therein the power by popular vote to allow or 
refuse to allow the sale of intoxicating liquors.”’ 

One of the provisions of the measure is_ that 
upon the petition of 30 per cent. of the qualified 
voters of any district enumerated in the title the 
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court shall order a special election on the question 
of prohibiting the liquor traffic. If the electors 
shall decide in the affirmative prohibition is to 
become effective in 30 days after the filing of the 
result. 

In his inaugural message Governor Fort said: 
“‘As yet there is no evidence of a demand for pro- 
hibition in our State. Local option may be the 
ultimate solution of the liquor question. It can 
not be said that public sentiment has as yet voiced 
itself upon this subject in the State. That is for 
the future to determine.”’ 

It is evident from the foregoing that the time 
has now come for public sentiment to voice itself. 
The people in New Jersey who want local option 
should lose no time in making their views known 
to their representative in the Legislature. The 
opportunity is also open for Friends in New Jer- 
sey to unite with other church organizations in 
holding local option meetings. 

In Pennsylvania, the Legislature holds no ses- 
sion this year and the members of the next Legis- 
lature are yet to be nominated and elected. What 
is needed in this state is a campaign of education 
carried on by church organizations and labor 
organizations, so that public sentiment will de- 
mand the nomination of men who can be depended 
upon to work and vote for the enactment ofa 
local option law. Now is the time for agegrcssive 
work all along the line. 


There are three associations in Philadelphia for 
the relief of the worthy poor, the managers of 
which are largely Friends, that ought to receive a 
generous support in this time of unusual destitu- 
tion and suffering. They work along the same 
lines in different sections of the city, paying 
women to make and mend garments and then giv- 
ing the garments to charitable associations or to 
individuals who are destitute. An account of one 
of these, The Female Association of Philadelphia 
for the Relief of the Sick and Infirm Poor with 
Clothing, is given elsewhere in this issue. The 
work of the Central Employment Association of 
which Elizabeth Y. Webb, 1715 N. 19th Street, is 
treasurer, was described in the Intelligencer of 
Second month Ist. The third association has its 
headquarters at the House of Industry, 702 Green 
Street. It is called the Northern Association of 
the City and County of Philadelphia for the Relief 
and Employment of Poor Women. Caroline S. 
Jackson, Oak Lane, Philadelphia is president and 
Mary S. Black, 616 Sansom Street, is treasurer. 
Donations in funds, drygoods, groceries and coal 
will be very acceptable. 
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AN APPEAL FOR ‘“‘WOMEN WHO ARE 
WILLING TO WORK.” 


The ‘‘Female Association of Philadelphia, for 
the Relief of the Sick and Infirm Poor with Cloth- 
ing,’’ appeals for subscriptions in money and 
donations in material, trimmings, notions, shoes, 
ete. Subscriptions in money may be handed to 
any of the members, or forwarded direct to the 
treasurer. Donations of material may be ad- 
dressed to the Association in care of Benjamin 
Walton, 152 North Fifteenth Street. 

The Association was established in 1828 and in- 
corporated in 1837. It has continued its good 
work 78 years, but as is the case in all such move- 
ments, it finds its list of contributors smaller, 
owing to the death of many of the original sub- 
seribers. The interest of the surviving members 
is unabated, and a newer and younger element is 
joining and carrying on the work so well planned 
at the beginning. 

Material for garments is prepared and the sew- 
ing given out to poor women. The Association 
pays the workers for the completed garments. 
When the finished garments are returned they are 
distributed by members of this Association to 
other families who are worthy, and when the con- 
dition of the treasury permits, shoes are also 
given them. 

During the past season 3,853 garments were 
prepared and distributed, together with 100 pairs 
of shoes. $791.61 was paid to poor women, for 
making the garments in question. The Associa- 
tion has done such good practical work in years 
past, its members are so interested in continuing 
it, and the work seems so wisely planned and 
carried out, that your earnest co-operation and 
assistance is hoped for. 


The members of this association are: Sarah M. Ogden, 
Riverton, N. J., president; Edith N. Brubaker, 105 N. 
34th Street, secretary; Cornelia N. Wright, 3309 Baring 
Street, treasurer; Mary H. Shoemaker, Martha M. Fogg, 
Harriet M. O. Nevin, Susan M. Hallowell, Catharine T. 
Townsend, Anna J. F. Hallowell, Annie E. Atkinson, 
Sarah A. Atkinson, Susan N. Jones, Cornelia S. Coale, 
Eliza N. Walker, Hannah B. Wiliiams, Sallie K. Johnson, 
Rebecca P. Hunt, Hannah N. Ellison, Fanny S. Williams, 
Rebecca C. Perot, Sarah C. Kaighn, Mary P. Watson, 
Catharine H. Middleton, Deborah A. Wood, Mary Parrish 
Starr, Hannah H. Woodnutt, Emily T. Longstreth, Laura 
G. Hoopes, Marianna Janney, Alice E. Miller, Mary H. 
Kirby, Caroline D, Hancock, Elinor C. Janney, Annie L. 
Perot, Joanna W. Lippincott, Alice N. Lippincott, Mary 
Seull Cloud, Martha C. Watson, Mary B. Comly, Isabella 
Mellor, Martha C. Biddle, Mary E. Mitchell, Mary J. 
Keeney, Mary J. Frishmuth, Helen E. Williams, Anna 
Walker, Lucretia M. Clothier, Rachel B. Wood, Hannah 
B. Pearsall, Mary B. H. Hancock, Emma Chandler, Mary 
B. McIlvaine, Sarah H. Folwell, Marion B. Wood. 
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FROM A MEMBER OF THE BOARD OF 
MANAGERS OF SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 
There comes sometimes, no doubt, in the life of 

each individual, a moment to decide some question 
which affects for weal or woe the personal life, or 
the life of those around about us. In deciding 
questions involving responsibility, there is a right 
way and a wrong way, with no middle ground. 
Such a time has come to the Board of Managers 
of Swarthmore College, in having an unsettled 
question of great responsibility resting upon them 
at this time, which involves the question of the 
acceptance or the non-acceptance of the Anna T. 
Jeanes bequest. It is the sincere prayer of my 
heart, that those upon whom the weight of this 
responsibility is resting, may so wisely decide 
this question of principle, which so largely affects 
the Society of Friends, that there may be no after 
thought of regret in thinking over ‘‘what might 
have been.’’ 

I have never given expression before the Board 
of Managers or in any public way, as the papers 
would have you think, until time was given for 
careful, thoughtful consideration of all phases of 
the question and I was fully persuaded in my own 
mind, that for the Board of Managers not to 
accept this generous bequest would truly bea 
*‘lost opportunity.”’ 

The President in his annual message to the 
Board of Managers, made a strong point in regard 
to securing sufficient money to raise the standard 
of the College in an educational point of view if 
we expected to retain as students the young men 
of the College. By accepting this generous be- 
quest, such high ideals could be attained, and 
Swarthmore College stand equal with any other 
college in efficiency of instruction. 

Here the question naturally: arises, why raise 
the efficiency of instruction in a co-educational 
college more especially for the young men and not 
for the young women? Have not the young women 
of the College proven themselves equal in the 
power of intellectual attainments with that of the 
young men? Which of the two have won the 
greater number of merited honors as the years 
have come and gone? 

The value of the Jeanes bequest to Swarthmore 
College can not be estimated. A portion of the 
fund could be set apart to make cheaper rates for 
Friends’ children, and other worthy ones, who 
must necessarily be deprived of the advantages of 
a guarded college education, for the lack of neces- 
sary funds to meet the present requirements. 
There are many Friends’ children deprived of 
these opportunities to-day, and the parents of the 
on-coming generation, which so soon reach the 


college period in life, are anxiously querying how 
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to obtain for their children a college course at 
Swarthmore, under guarded care, which they so 
much desire. 

Then arises the great question again and again, 
which road will the College authorities take? 
Abandon intercollegiate athletics, and accept the 
Anna T. Jeanes bequest or vice-versa? In regard 
to intercollegiate football as practiced to-day, a 
college graduate was heard to say—both sides go 
in to win, if not by fair means by any means at 
their command, much like two armies arrayed in 
battle; the watchword is to win, no matter how 
many are crippled and maimed for life. 

A bitter spirit of rivalry always begets brutal- 
ity, which detracts from the higher principles of 
any young man’s life. In considering how com- 
paratively few of the student body at Swarthmore 
are engaged in intercollegiate athletics, is it nota 
good argument in favor of accepting the bequest 
that the large majority may be benefited thereby? 
If this important matter was placed with our body 
of Friends today for adecision, there is nota 
shadow of doubt but the larger majority would be 
in favor of first, abolishing intercollegiate ath- 
letics, then accept freely this beneficent gift. 

So much has been said, and so well said, in 
your valued paper regarding this subject, I had 
hoped to be excused; but could not rest without 
giving my judgment in a matter which so vitally 
effects the best interests and good name of our 
beloved College. I trust that each one responsible 
for this decision may bear in mind this thought: 
No question is ever settled until it is settled right. 
Oxford, Pa. —ELIZABETH B. PASSMORE. 


FRIENDS OF WOODSTOWN. 
THE FIRST-DAY SCHOOL. 

The Friends’ First-day School at Woodstown, 
N. J., is holding its usual interest with the at- 
tendance good. There has been aclass of young 
people started since vacation. Two months ago 
we commenced for our closing exercises the re- 
viewing of the lessons on the Life of Jesus, Quar- 
terly No. 1, which most of the classes had been 
over. This is done by the different teachers be- 
fore the entire school. On Second month 9th, 
Anna Lippincott gave the review on lesson No. 5, 
‘The Temptation.’’ Joel Borton followed show- 
ing us how this magnetic power of God that was 
lived out so fully in the life of Jesus would help 
us if we would let it. He gave an object lesson 
with a magnet, showing how it would cling to 
steel when brought into contact with it. So the 
power of God would keep us from falling into the 
temptations of this world. 

A LOCAL OPTION DAY. 








It being the day selected in New Jersey for ' 





bringing the subject of Loca! Option before all the 
churches, the thought was again taken up in the 
meeting which immediately follows the First-day 
school. A strong sermon on the Local Option 
question was given by Joel Borton, who told of 
how many counties in the different states of the 
South were dry or partially dry; also in the West. 
There could be no compromising with this evil, it 
being wrong of itself. The speaker compared it 
to a loathsome disease. How soon the people 
would use every means to get rid of it; and yet 
this great evil of intemperance is worse than any 
disease. It destroys thousands of men and women 
every year, and their places are being filled with 
as many of our boys and girls. He said that at 
the session of the Legislature on last Third-day, 
Second month 4th at Trenton, Benjamin Crosby 
of Ocean County introduced the Local Option bill, 
and that there is nothing more fair than this bill, 
because it leaves the decision of the subject of a 
saloon or no saloon with the people of each local- 
ity. It isalso non-political and all Christian people 
can work for it. Whether it will become a law or 
not depends on the people and the Legislature of 
New Jersey. The temperance sentiment has 
grown so rapidly the past twelve months that it is 
no ionger an unpopular subject. Declaring his 
own allegiance to the work until the desired end 
was attained, the speaker called others to the 
same, which is the complete overthrow of the 
liquor traffic. 


FAIRFAX QUARTERLY MEETING. 

With the mercury standing this morning at 20 
degrees and a strong wind whirling the fine snow 
about, we feel very thankful that Fairfax Quar- 
terly Meeting which was held on the 18th, 19th, 
and 20th of First month was all we could have 
asked in the way of bright sunshine and unusu- 
ally good roads for the winter season. Many of 
our friends were prevented from coming by se- 
rious indisposition and other causes, yet each 
quarter was represented and the company of those 
who came fully appreciated. 

Isaac Wilson, wife and daughter were lovingly 
with us. I mention these, for along stretch of 
country intervenes between Canada and Virginia, 
so Love and Faith must have helped bridge the 
distance between our homes and hearts. We 
carry the feeling with us that our annual gather- 
ing was a blessing to our community. M. F. S. 








THE AMERICAN PURITY ALLIANCE. 


The thirty-second annual convention of the 
American Purity Alliance held its opening session 
in Race Street Meeting House, Philadelphia, on 
Fifth-day evening, First month 30th. The house 
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was quite well filled. Dr. O. Edward Janney, the 
President of the Alliance, introduced Rebecca B. 
Chambers of West Grove, Pa., who welcomed the 
convention on behalf of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union. 

The general subject for the evening was Pre- 
ventive Work. Henry W. Wilbur spoke upon this 
from the parent’s standpoint. He said parents 
should endeavor to live so purely that there would 
be no taint of heredity for the child to overcome; 
that as far as possible they should give their chil- 
dren an environment which would make for 
purity: that at the proper time the father should 
impart to the sons and the mother to the daughters 
such knowledge of sexual physiology as would help 
to keep them pure, and then they should trust 
their children and expect them to live pure lives. 

Dr. Robert N. Willson of Philadelphia, told of 
the prevalence of diseases among men arising 
from impure living, and of the efforts being made 
by an organization of physicians to give young 
men needed instruction. 

D. Clarence Gibboney of the Law and Order 
Society said that the most effective work for 
purity that the good men of Philadelphia could do 
would be for them all to turn out at every primary 
election and unite in nominating good. clean men 
for office, and then turn out again on election day 
and vote for the men they had nominated, for the 
larger the reform vote the greater will be the 
effort put forth by those in power to lessen vice 
and crime. 

Dr. Floyd W. Tomkins of Holy Trinity Church 
said that ministers could promote purity by 
preaching sermons which would inspire purity of 
thought, by giving instructive addresses to men 
and women separately, and especially by looking 
after their Sunday schools and seeing that the 
children there received helpful instruction along 
lines that would lead to clean living. 

Anna Garlin Spencer of the New York School of 
Philanthropy spoke from the standpoint of the 
social worker. She said that the chief cause of 
impurity is an economic system which permits 
the exploitation of the poor. The health of the 
poor is exploited by the kind of house they are 
compelled to live in. The less a man earns the 
more he has to pay proportionally for house rent. 
How can children be expected to make pure men 
and women when they grow up in homes where 
personal privacy is impossible? Then the health 
of the poor is exploited by the industries that em- 
ploy them. They are obliged to work in impure 
air and to use machinery that is not properly safe- 
guarded. The foreigners who come to our shores 
are allowed to receive their first lessons in Ameri- 
can citizenship from the ward bosses and their 


children in our public schools become so ‘‘Ameri- 
canized’’ that they disregard the traditions and 
customs which kept the family life pure in their 
home lands. These conditions will exist as long 
as the people who live in good, clean homes where 
their own children are safeguarded, sit still and 
make no effort to improve the surroundings of their 
poorer neighbors. 


BUSINESS SESSION. 

The business session of the Alliance was held 
the next afternoon in the Parish House of Holy 
Trinity Church. Bishop Mackay Smith, in whose 
diocese this church is, was present fora short 
time and gave the Alliance a cordial welcome. 
The annual report was read by the secretary, 
Percy Russell. During the year the Alliance has 
established a social center at 207 East 15th Street, 
New York City, with Elisabeth Stover in charge 
of the work. Two more pamphlets of the Moral 
Education Series have been issued, so that there 
are now five booklets in this series for free dis- 
tribution. The Alliance exercised an oversight of 
the amusements at Jamestown, and reports that 
they were of a higher moral tone than at other 
recent expositions. Indecent post cards have 
been suppressed in many places. Health talks 
have been given to girls in Chicago, Baltimore 
and New York. The receipts for the year were 
$1,718.93 and the expenditures $1,150.90. The 
president, Dr. O. Edward Janney, in his annual 
address gave a fuller account of the work done 
and the good which has resulted from it. 

Officers for the ensuing year were elected as 
follows: president, Dr. O. Edward Janney; secre- 
tary and treasurer, Percy Russell. 

An interesting general discussion was partici- 
pated in by Deborah Leeds, Dr. Cornelia Kahn of 
the Council of Jewish Women, Joel Borton, R. 
Barclay Spicer, Frederick Allen of Boston, 
Ernest A. Bell of Chicago and others. Reference 
was made to the good work being done in some 
department stores by talks on hygiene given to 
girls, and to the importance of gétting syndicated 
matter into country newspapers informing young 
girls of the high cost of living in cities and the 
dangers of city life. 


NATIONAL VIGILANCE COMMITTEE. 


The National Vigilance Committee was or- 
ganized for the purpose of co-operating with 
similar committees of other nations for the 
suppression of the international traffic in 
young girls. It is a separate organization from 
the Purity Alliance, but the two are closely allied. 
At the public meeting held by this committee in 
Race Street Meeting House on Sixth-day evening 
the speakers were Ernest A. Bell, Superintendent 
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of the Midnight Mission, Chicago, and James 


Bronson Reynolds of New York, of the Bureau of 
Immigration. The first of these said that in one 
year 1,000,000 pages of matter had been published 
in newspapers exposing the ‘‘white slave traffic’’ 
and that there had been 100 prosecutions in 
Chicago for the detention of young girls in places 
of evil resort against their will. There are dozens 
of men, and even women, who are paid for luring 
unsuspecting girls to these places. Many of the 
keepers of these evil resorts are loathesome crim- 
inals from foreign countries who have been driven 
from their own lands because of their vicious 
practices. 

Commissioner Reynolds told of employment 
agencies in the large cities that make a business 
of sending girls to evil resorts in other cities, 
where they would have no friends, under pretense 
of sending them to good positions. He also de- 
scribed the slave houses on our Pacific coast in 
which Japanese women are confined. The owners 
of these houses receive a large rent therefrom, 
and yet some of them are even elected to office by 
the votes of Christian (?) citizens. 

At the close of the meeting Dr. Janney gave an 
outline of what the National Vigilance Committee 
has already done, and of the broader work it is 
planning for the future. 

Any one desiring a full report of these confer- 
ences should send five cents to The Philanthropist, 
207 E. 15th St., New York City. 

ELIZABETH LLOYD. 


NORTH CAROLINA FRIENDS. VII. 
(Continued from Page 100. ) 


It is regrettable that there is a feeling among 
Southern Friends that our branch of the Society 
is not up to the correct spiritual standard, a belief 
not due to investigation but to hearsay, and which 
we two lone representatives from the North did 
our little best to modify. Once, in passing a 
group on the campus, I heard the remark: ‘‘There 
goes a Hicksite;’’ though that may have been 
because I was a curiosity, for I cannot think it 
was made through disrespect. To allay misappre- 
hension, we lost no opportunity for convincing 
enquiring Friends that we were on the right 
spiritual track, and with such success that we 
were told by a sanguine pastor, that with a little 
longer sojourn under their influence, we would 
become Friends indeed and maybe preachers! 

I conclude my lengthy series of articles concern- 
ing North Carolina Friends by saying that for 
tens of yearsI had been anxious to go among 
them, and that the realization of this desire was 
a pleasing revelation. Their earnestness in the 
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causes of religion and humanity, their persistent 


growth and their kindness to the two strangers 
within their gates, will long be remembered. If 
their ways are not as ours, they are adapted to 
their surroundings, and if carrying out their 
belief leads them to singing, instrumental music 
and taking up collections in their places of wor- 
ship, to send missionaries among local and foreign 
heathen, and to pay ministers for work done on 
spiritual lines leading to the salvation of souls, let 
them make use of them and welcome. It is not 
for us to criticise who expect something for noth- 
ing, we who, in our conscientious thriftiness are 
willing to see, as for generations we have seen, 
our ministers go their circuits at their own 
cost and to the neglect of their temporal affairs, 
for fear of our catering to the doctrine of a hire- 
ling ministry. Rather let us bid these Friends in 
the South Godspeed in their endeavors, leaving 
them to be judges of which are the best ways to 
attain religious ends. 


—THADDEUS S. KENDERDINE. 
Newtown, Pa. 


Note—Several verbal errors have occurred in my 
articles on North Carolina Friends, but none so 
serious but that the contexts, near and far, will 
rectify them. The fault comes from hurried 
writing, at times reluctantly taken from parts of 
sessions of the Yearly Meeting, or during its 
recesses when I would have preferred gaining 
additional information from those contemporane- 
ous with the time which tried men’s souls at the 
time of the Civil War. Further, I was corres- 
ponding with another paper on different lines, 
making the work doubly onerous. K, 


To know what you prefer, instead of humbly 
saying Amen to what the world tells you you ought 
to prefer, is to have kept your soul alive. 

— Robert Louis Stevenson. 


A THRIFTY COLORED FARMER. 

A rather unusual occurrence seen on the streets 
of Laurens to-day was a well-to-do colored man 
hauling his cotton to the city for storage, with 
the expectation of higher prices. The cotton is 
valued at one thousand dollars, and the owner 
does not owe one cent. This colored farmer is a 
plain, hardworking, unassuming, honest citizen, 
who has the respect of his white as well as colored 
neighbors. Twelve years ago, he owned not an 
acre of land. He now owns three thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of real estate, besides one of the best 
four horse farm equipments in the State. He is 
a very forcible example of what it is possible for 
the negro to accomplish when he pursues the right 
course. Charlestown News and Courier. 
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CROSSING THE BAR. 
Sunset and evening star, 
And one clear call for me! 
And may there be no moaning of the bar, 
When | put out to sea, 


But such a tide as moving seems asleep, 
Too full for sound and foam, 

When that which drew from out the boundless deep 
Turns again home. * 


Twilight and evening bell, 
And after that the dark! 

And may there be no sadness of farewell, 
When I embark; 


For tho’ from out our bourne of Time and Place 
The flood may bear me far, 
I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crost the bar. 
— Tennyson. 


BIRTHS. 
BICKNELL.—At Philadelphia, Pa., on First month 
22nd, 1908, to Clarence W. and Emma Trout Bicknell, a 
daughter, whose name is Emma Irene. 


HOOD.—At Wissahickon, Philadelphia, First month 
30th, 1908, to Albert L. and Mary G. Lawson Hood, a 
daughter who is named Agnes Lawson Hood. 


JENKINS.—On Ninth month 15th, 1907, to G. Herbert 
and Mary S. A. Jenkins, a daughter who is named Eleanor 
Foulke Jenkins. 


JACKSON.—At Nine Points, Pa., First month 11th, 
1908, to T. Baker and Nellie W. Jackson, a daughter who 
is named Elva Lucilla. 


JONES.—Near Vincentown, N. J., Twelfth month 25th, 
1907, to D. Budd and Frances Cowperthwait Jones, a son 
whose name is Joseph Coles Jones. 


TURNER.—To William Webb and Mary Parry Turner, 
at 45138 Regent Street, Philadelphia, Second month 2nd, 
1908, a son named Richard Townsend Turner. 


MARRIAGES. 

GREGG — RANSBURG. — In Pennville, Jay County, 
Indiana, First month 18th, 1908, Leah, daughter of War- 
ren C. and Louise Gregg, to Harper J. Ransburg of 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


DEATHS. 
BROWN.—On Eleventh month 19th, 1907, at the home 
of A. P. Sharp in Baltimore, Sophia H. Brown aged 80. 
She was a life long member of Baltimore Monthly Meeting. 


BURLING.—At his home, 193 Washington Park, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., First month 26th, 1908, Samuel Burling, in 
the 82nd year of his age; a life long member of the Soci- 
ety of Friends. 


GRISCOM.—Salem, N J., First month 19th, 1908, 
Elizabeth Denn, widow of Charles Griscom, in her 80th 
year, a member of Greenwich Monthly Meeting; for years 
an almost helpless invalid, she bore her infirmities with 
the patience and cheerfulness natural to her. 


HAWXHURST.—On Fourth-day, Second month 5th, 
1908, at his home Westbury, Long Island, after a long 
illness, William E., in the 70th year of his age. Funeral 
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at Friends’ Meeting House, Westbury, Seventh-day, the 
8th at 11 a.m. 


HOLME.—At Salem, N. J., First month 17th, 1908, 
Caroline M. Holme, in her 70th year; a member of Salem 
Monthly Meeting. 


JENKINS.—On First month 8th, 1908, Alice Ash, 
widow of Algernon S. Jenkins of Gwynedd, Pa., in the 75th 
year of her age. 


PAXSON.—At Moorestown, N. J., at the home of her 
daughter, Eliza B. Gardiner, on the 16th of Ninth month, 
1906, Susan (Janney) Paxson, in the 88th year of her age; 
a beloved member of Falls Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
Bucks County, Pa. 


PYLE.-—First month 25th, 1908, at the residence of his 
son-in-law, Evan Spencer, near Avondale, Pa., Samuel 
Pyle, formerly of New Garden township, in the 98rd year 
of his age. He was a member of London Grove Monthly 
Meeting of Friends and leaves eight children, beside a 
large circle of friends to mourn his loss. 


STRADLING.—Near Pineville, Bucks County, Pa., on 
Second month 6th, 1908, Asa B. Stradling, aged 78 years. 


THOMSON.—At Ogontz, Pa., on First month 26th, 
1908, of typhoid fever following grip, Thomas Thom- 
son, in the 66th year of his age. ‘‘Thy will be done, oh 
Father,’’ seems to be the only comfort in the loss of a 
good husband, kind father and faithful friend, for such 
was Thomas Thomson. He was born Second month 28th, 
1842, in the old homestead on the farm on which he lived 
all of his life. In 1874, he married Mary, daughter of 
Isaac Eyre of Newtown, Pa. His whole life was one of 
unselfishness, thinking always of the con.fort and pleasure 
of others. He was a force for good wherever he went, 
all the more forceful because so quiet and unassuming and 
his life was such that the impress will be felt for years 
to come. Abington Meeting loses a most valuable mem- 
ber as he was much interested in its welfare. He is sur- 
vived by his widow and two daughters. 


LAVINIA PASSMORE YEATMAN. 


Lavinia Passmore Yeatman died at her home, Agua 
Nueva, near Kennett Square, Pa., the 26th of Twelfth 
month, 1908. She was the widow of John Marshall Yeat- 
man, who died in 1897, a man prominent among Friends, 
and influential in the business circles of his community. 
She was the daughter of Carlton and Mary Mather Pass- 
more and was born in Philadelphia. Had she lived until 
the 30th of First month, she would have attained her 90th 
year. When she was ten years of age her family re- 
turned to the old Passmore homestead, near Mendenhall! 
Station and she resided there until her marriage. She 
developed considerable literary ability and was much en- 
couraged by her father who had her early poems published 
in the Village Record of West Chester and in Peterson’s 
Magazine. She contributed also to Friend’s Journal 
which was later merged into F'riend’s Intelligencer. One 
of her longer poems, ‘‘Edith,’’ was published by Lippin- 
cott & Co. Although she wasa regular attender of 
meeting she did not unite in membership until after her 
marriage in 1846, after which her interest and service in 
Friends’ meeting and First-day schools were active and 
consistent. For many years she has been a comparative 
invalid, always maintaining her mental brightness, her 
unceasing cheerfulness and indomitable spirit in suffering. 
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NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Elizabeth Powell Bond arrived at New York on the St. 
Paul, on First-day Second month 9th. She writes that 
she has never had a better voyage as to weather. 


Martha Schofield writes: ‘‘It was natural when A. D. 
Munro wrote she ‘did not want books with clothes,’ that 
the Friends included us, and a great mistake it was. We 
can use all the magazines, papers, etc., that come. The 
Intelligencer is always gcod. No matter how old, it has 
something helpful to some one. We use Scattered Seeds 
for supplementary reading and three rooms have it.’’ 


Edward A. Pennock of Chatham is expected at 17th 
Street and Girard Avenue, Philadelphia Meeting, First- 
day Second month 16th at 11 a.m. First-day school and 
Junior Conference Class, 9.45 a.m. 


Joseph Engle Haines of Swarthmore, formerly Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry in Friends’ Central Schoul, attended 
Youg Friends’ Association at Mickleton, N. J., on the 
evening of Second month Ist, and gave an interesting ac- 
count of his recent visit to England, Ireland and Scotland. 


Jesse H. Holmes of Swarthmore, Pa., was a visitor to 
West Philadelphia Meeting on First-day, Second month 9th. 
His message was inspired by a portion of the Lord’s 
prayer—‘‘Thy kingdom come.’’ He said in part: ‘‘A 
great Eternal Power holds us in his care.’’ Activity, upon 
our part, is a vital part of every prayer. It is 
our mission to make his kingdom come. **We can, 
if we will make better the conditions that surround us.’’ 
The meeting house was well filled with regular attendants 
and several visitors. First-day, Second month 16th, we 
expect Arthur Dewees, Ethel Coates and other young 
Friends. 


In memory of her husband, Edward H. Ogden, Sarah 
Morris Ogden, of Riverton, N. J., has presented to the 
Riverton Free Public Library Association the property 
on Main Street owned and occupied for forty years by 
George Senat. Before handing it over to the Board of 
‘Trustees, the house was repainted and equipped with 
shelves for the books. 


On invitation of the Plastic Club, Mary Butler, formerly 
teacher of Drawing in Friends’ Central School, has a num- 
ber of paintings on exhibition in the rooms of the club, 43 
South 18th Street, Philadelphia. The exhibition will be 
open daily until the 20th of this month, excepting after 2 
o’clock on the 13th and 18th. The pictures are mostly 
landscapes painted on the Maine coast and along the St. 
Lawrence. Miss Butler has exhibited many times at the 
Philadelphia Academy of Fine Arts, also at the Carnegie 
Institute, Pittsburg, and in Chicago, Washington, 
Buffalo, Cincinnati, etc. 


Pelham Half Yearly Meeting, on the 22nd will be held 
at Pelham (near Fenwick, railroad station), Ontario, 
Canada. The winter session is held alternately at Pelham 
and at Coldstream, this being the year for meeting at 
Pelham. Friends will note this asa correction of our 
notice in the ‘‘Calendar of Meetings’’ last week, and of 
the Year Book and Almanac. 


George J. Webster of Conshohocken, Pa., writes: ‘‘I am 
a member of the Social Purity Alliance of England, hav- 
ing become such while residing in Athens, Greece, some 
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years ago. At the time of holding London Yearly Meet- 
ing of Friends in England in 1899 I attended a meeting in 
that city similar to the one recently held in Race Street 
Meeting house, Philadelphia. I think the one held in 
Philadelphia was larger than the London meeting. The 
subject is claiming increased attention as it should.’’ 


In my allusion to the Charleston Meeting House in my 
recent articles on Friends in the South I spoke of its 
being burned down in 1861, but was at a loss to know why 
it was a vacant lot, as it was a brick building. It was 
torn down the same year by the Confederate authorities, 
and, in the irony of fate, the materials were used to patch 
up Fort Sumter during its siege. This information comes 
from Martha Schofield who visited the place in 1866, and 
who learned the fact from the caretaker of the grounds. 
Her mission was to learn the practicability of utilizing the 
lot for her proposed negro school, afterwards started at 
Aiken in the same state, but the Friends in the North who 
were trustees for the meeting grounds did not favor the 
project and it fell through. Even if they had been favor- 
able it is doubtful if the Charleston people, in the then 
stage of excitement from the evils of reconstruction, 
would have tolerated such a school in the heart of the city. 

That a Friends’ meeting house, the shrine of the apostles 
of Peace, should be torn down for military defences, is 
an interesting fact echoing from the early years of the 
great Rebellion, and from the starting place of the Civil 
War. 7. Bs 
Newtown, Pa, 


Although Guilford College, N. C., has been greatly 
crippled by the burning of King Hall, which contained 
most of the class rooms and the library, the regular class 
work did not cease for one day. Words of sympathy have 
poured in from all over the country. The State Normal 
College has put its library at the service of the students 
on certain days, all the books of reference having been 
burned. Haverford College has sent 400 volumes and con- 
tributions of books and money have been received from 
several other sources. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


On Fifth-day the 6th, Dr. Brooks gave a lecture on 
‘‘Corruption in Politics.’’ He took up the various phases 
of corruption, being careful to distinguish between cor- 
ruption and inefficiency. 


At meetings of the different classes held during the 
past week, the following officers were chosen to serve 
during Second Semester: Senior—president, Clifford Ver- 
non; vice president, Granville Taylor; secretary, Francis 
Richardson; treasurer, Frank Butler; Junior—president, 
Frank Ridgway; vice president, Thomas Smedley; secre- 
tary, Helen Dillistin; treasurer, Jay Sproul; Sophomore— 
president, John McGovern; vice president, H. L. Beecher; 
secretary, Gertrude Tyndall; treasurer, John Johnson; 
Freshman—president, Clyde Blanchard; vice president, 
Russel Perkins; secretary, Gertrude Hoopes; treasurer, 
Adele Hammond. 

On Fifth-day, the 20th, the College Oratorical Contest 
will be held in Collection Hall. The following day the 
Declamation Contest for the Andrew C. Pearson prizes 
will take place. 

On Seventh-day evening, the 8th , the members of 
the Freshman Class were entertained at a reception given 
by the Junior Class in Somerville Hall. The hall was 
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very tastefully decurated and after an interesting program | 


refreshments were served. 


The regular meeting of the Delphic Literary Society 
was held Second month, 6th. After a very interesting 
business meeting the following literary program was pre- 
sented in memory of Abraham Lincoln: 


Taylor; Peculiar Facts of his Assassination, John Pit- 
man; The Word ‘‘Monument’’ of Gettysburg, Joseph 
Willets; A Fitting End, Jesse Roberts. Samuel R. Mill- 
man of the class of 1907 was present and gave a very 
interesting talk. J. S. C. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

NEWTOWN, PA.—The Junior: Friends enjoyed a full 
attendance at their association meeting First-day, Second 
month, 2nd, 1908. 
Indian was discussed. Emma Wilson gave an interesting 
sketch on the ‘‘ Restrictions of the Indian to-day compared 
with their freedom of former days. Julia Eyre read a 
paper on ‘‘Some Indian Difficulties.’’ 
Hannah Smith and Robert Wilson spoke on the subject, 
‘‘Is Amalgamation the best Solution of the Indian Prob- 
lem?’’ Elva Van Horn read selections from ‘‘Stiya.’’ 
The subject for next meeting will be ‘‘The Discipline of 


Friends. ’’ 
VesTA E. RITTER, Secretary. 


LINCOLN, NEB.—The Friends’ Association met at the 
home of Charles H. Sargent, Second month 2nd, 1908. 
For opening a part of the 14th chapter of John was read, 
beginning with the 15th verse. 

The subject for the day was Peace. Quite a number 
gathered, it being an almost perfect winter day. A 
period of silence was observed. Peace was the watchword 
and at roll-call sentiments containing it were given. Eliza- 
beth Lloyd’s ‘‘Song of the Twentieth Century’’ was read 
by Eva Miller. Samuel Blackfan read some extracts from 
an address given by William S. Heywood of Dorchester, 
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Originalities of | 
Lincoln’s Life, John White; Lincoln and Douglass, Archer | 


The last of a series of subjects on the | 


Margaretta Packer, | 
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Mass., on ‘‘Patriotism,’’ read before the thirty-fourth 
anniversary of the Universal Peace Union. Mary P. Bur- 
gess read a poem ‘‘Gentle and Mighty’’ written by Ida 
Whipple Benham. William H. Carr read two articles 
relating to the subject in the Friends’ Intelligencer of 
First month 25th, 1908. Charles H. Sargent gave a talk 
showing the signs of the advancement of peace. Ellwood 
Roberts’ poem ‘‘The Dawn of Peace,’’ was read by 
Hannah J. Smith. John Burroughs’ ‘‘My own Shall 
Come to Me,’’ was read by Martha Kaighn and Longfel- 
low’s ‘*The Arsenal at Springfield,’’ by Catharine B. 


| Carr. 


HAMTONETTA BURGESS, Secretary. 


THE PASSING OF PINE AND OAK. 


More lumber was cut in the United States last year 
than in any other year in its history, On the whole, it is 
safe to say that the present annual lumber cut of_ the 
United States approximates 40 billion feet, and that the 
total mill value of the lumber, lath, and shingles each 
year produced is not less than $700,000,000. These figures 
give some idea of how vast is the lumber industry and 
how great is the demand for its products 

A glance at the kinds of lumber produced shows very 
clearly the passing of white pine and oak, one the 


| greatest softwood and the other the greatest hardwood 


which the forest has ever grown. Since 1899 the cut of 
white pine has fallen off mor2 than 40 per cent, while 
that of white oak has fallen off more than 36 per cent. 

The highest priced native woods are walnut, hickory, 
and ash, and the cheapest are larch and white fir. From 
the fact, however, that since 1899 the average increase in 
the price of lumber has been 49 per cent, it will not be 
long before cheap woods are few and far between. 

Figures upon the lumber cut of the United States in 
1906 are contained in Circular 122 of the Forest Service, 
which can be had upon application to the Forester, United 
States Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


CALENDAR OF MEETINGS, ETC. 


[In sending in notices for the Calen- 
dar they should be put in the usual 
form, so that they need not be re- 
written. They must be in not later 
than Third-day morning. ] 


2ND MO. 15TH 
Young Friends’ Association of West 
Grove, Pa., at 7.45 p. m.; Ellen P. 
Way will introduce discussion on 
‘‘What may we as individuals do in 
our meetings for worship?’’ 


—Baltimore Friends’ Schoo! Lecture 
at the Meeting House, Park Place, at | 
Senator Robert N. La | 
Follette of Wisconsin on ‘‘Representa- | 


8.15 p. m. 
tive Government.’’ Course tickets, 
$1.00. 


—Short Creek Quarterly Meeting, at 
Short Creek Meeting-house, near Emer- 
son, Ohio, (one mile from Mt. Pleas- 
ant, O.) 


2ND MO. 16TH (1ST-DAY.)—Meet- 
ing of Friends in Washington, D. C., 
(1811 I St., N. W.) visited by Friends 


in attendance at the National Conven- 
tion of the Religious Education Asso- 
ciation. Meeting at 11 a. m. 


—Race Street Conference class 11:45 | 


a.m. Topic: The Book of Ruth. The 


| lesson will be presented by Elizabeth | 
| Lloyd. 


(7TH-DAY.) — | —Conference under care of Concord | 


Quarterly Meeting in the Meeting 
House at Swarthmore, Pa., 


Caleb Burchenal, of Wilmington, Del. 


—At Girard Ave., Phila., Junior 
Conference, at 9.45 a. m. ‘‘Jesus’ 
Parables of Grace.’’ Reading: Luke, 
15th Chapter; Meeting for worship, at 
ll a. m. 


—West Philadelphia Meeting, (35th 
and Lancaster Ave.), visited by Arthur 


| M. Dewees, Ethel G. Coates and other 
| young Friends, at 11 a. 
| day school at 10 a. m. 


m.; First- 


—Germantown Meeting, Phila., at- 
tended by members of the Quarterly 
Meeting’s Visiting Committee, at 
10.30 a. m. 


on the | 
| subject of Local Option. Addressed by | 





To the woman who bakes, 
Royal is the greatest: of 
time and labor savers. 
Makes home baking easy, 
a pleasure and a profit. 


Baking Powder 


The only Baking Powder made 
from Royal Grape Cream of Tartar 


cuit, cake and pastry are made fresh, 
clean and greatly superior to the ready- 
made, dry, found-in-the-shop variety. 
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Make your plantinga snecess 
by sowing good seed. Our flower 
and vegetal le seeds are guaranteed fl 
fresh and pure, and are sold at rea- 
sonable prices. Wesupply farmers 
who plant bythe hundred acres,down 
to collections for the kitchen garden, 
Wehave a number of new varieties that 
every farmer needs. Our new potato, “Big 
Crop,” produced this season on our own 
sees the — of 836 bushels per acre. 
rnew catalogue isaninvalua 
for all growers. It’s free ene: 


J. J. H. GREGORY & SON, Manstencan, Mass, 


JOSEPH L. THOMAS, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
106 Market Street, Camden, N. J. 


G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 
929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Also Member of Montgomery County Bar. 
JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 


623 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Penna. 


Orrices : { Ambler, Montgomery County, Penna. 


ALFRED L. SELLERS, 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
420 Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia. 


DAVID HENRY WRIGHT 
LAWYER 
1420 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
325 Swede St., Norristown, Penna. 


EASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients re- 
ceived. Twenty-five years’ experience ; late First 
Assistant Physician in Middletown, N. Y., State 
Hospital ; visit before deciding. 


C. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa. 





PLAINFIELD SANITARIUM 


For the treatment and cure of chronic and nerv- 
ous cases. No mental cases received. Twenty 
acres in lawn—fine, new building with every 
comfort. Massage, electricity, baths, packs, vi- 
bration. Booklet. Telephone 84. , 


J. H. COOLEY, M. D., Plainfield, N. J. 


Stenographer  s=:esis 


Four Subscriptions for $1.00 

Scattered Seeds has a number of 
copies of First month and Second 
month left over. As Jong as these 
hold out, we will send the paper for 
1908 to four new subscribers for one 
dollar. This is an opportunity for 
friends of Scattered Seeds to introduce 
it to families that will probably con- 
tinue to take it after it has been in 
their homes for a year. 


—Joel Borton expects to attend the 
Friends’ Meeting at Locust Valley, 
N.Y. 


—Friends’ Association of Norris- 
town, Pa., at the Meeting House, 
Swede and Jacoby Sts., at 3 p. m. 

2ND MO. 17TH (2ND-DAY.)—Du- 
anesburg Half - Yearly Meeting, in 
Albany, N. Y. 


— Centre Quarterly Meeting, at 
Unionville, Pa. 

2ND MO. 19TH (4TH-DAY).— 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Phila- 
delphia, at Race St., at 7.30 p, m. 


2ND MO. 20TH (5TH-DAY).— 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, at Fourth 
and Green Sts., at 7.30 p. m. 


2ND MO. 21ST (6TH-DAY.)—Balti- 
more Friends’ School Lecture, in the 
Meeting House, at Park Place, at 8.15 
p.m. Justice David J. Brewer of the 
U. S. Supreme Court, on ‘‘The Long 
Pursuit of Justice and Peace.’’ 


2ND MO. 22ND (7TH-DAY.) — 
Blue River Quarterly Meeting, in 
Chicago, Ill. 

—Pelham Half Yearly Meeting, at 
Pelham, Ontario, Can. 


2ND MO. 23RD (i1ST-DAY.) — 
Meeting in Washington, D. C. (1811 I 
St., N. W.) visited by Reuben P. 
Kester, of Grampian, Pa., at 11 a. m. 

—New York and Brooklyn Young 
Friends’ Association, at the meeting 
house in Brooklyn (110 Schermerhorn 
St.) at 8 p.m. ‘‘Problems and Ten- 
dencies of the Present Time—Standards 
of Living;’’ discussion introduced by 
Marianna S. Rawson. 

—Friends’ Association of London 
Grove, Chester County, Pa. ‘‘Unity 
in our Meetings;’’ paper by Oscar F. 
Passmore, discussion by Ellen Pyle, 
Arthur P. Yeatman, and _ others. 
‘*Dolly Madison’’; paper by Florence 
N. Cleaver. 

—Race Street Conference Class, 
11:45 a m. Topic: The Book of Jonah. 
The lesson will be given by Eleanor 
D. Wood. 

—The Friends of White Plains, 
N. Y., will hold their next meeting 
at the residence of Annie Griffen, 39 
S. Lexington Ave., at 1l a. m. 

2ND MO. 24TH (2ND-DAY.) — 
Warrington Quarterly Meeting, at 
Menallen, Adams Co., Pa. 

2ND MO. 25TH (3RD-DAY.) — 
Burlington Quarterly Meeting at 
Mt. Holly, N. J. 

2ND MO. 27TH (5TH-DAY.)— 
Bucks Quarterly Meeting at Wrights- 
town, Pa. 

2ND MO. 28TH (6TH-DAY.)— 
Nottingham Quarterly Meeting at 


| Little Britain, Pa. 
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WANTED. 


WANTED. — TO SELL TWO SHARES OF 
stock in the Buck Hill Falls Co. Apply to 
Franklin Packer, George School, Pa. 


ANTED—A WORKING COMPANION FOR 
family of two, 50 miles out of Philadelphia. 
Address Box 72, Lambertville, N. J. 


Enlargements from Kodak Films 


by a process which makes them as sharp as direct 
prints, and at very low cost. 10x12—25 cents; 
8x10—20 cents. Sample enlargement upon receipt 
of film and 10 cents. 


M. J. BYE, Secane, Pa. 


BOARDING AND ROOMS. 


PERMANENT and TRANSIENT BOARDERS 

desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. 

Address Sarah R. Matthews and Sisters, 1827 
I” Street, N. W., Washington, D. C 


ANTED, PERMANENT BOARD WITH 

two unfurnished, third story rooms in gen- 

eral vicinity of 16th and Oxford Sts. preferred, by 
2adults. Address, No. 23, Intelligencer Office. 


54% 


54% 


Kansas Farm Mortgages 


Mortgages negotiated on farms in the wheat and 
corn belt of Kansas to net the investor 54* inter- 
est. Loans made only on good land in well settled 
and proven territory. Six years experience in this 
territory and not a bad loan made. References 
furnished on application. Correspondence invited. 


HENRY WHITSON, 
219 E. Douglas Ave., WICHITA, KANSAS 


SPRING RENT LIST OF 


Suburban Houses 


Desirable properties of 7 to 20 rooms, from 
$16.67 to $100 per month. Apply to 


C. P. PETERS & SON, 608 Chestnut St.,Phila, 
A. L. DIAMENT & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


English, French, German, Japanese and 
Exclusive American WALL PAPERS. 


Write for Samples 
1515 Walnut St., 

The Macmillan Company, New 
York, has made an improvement in 
cataloguing. A series of check lists 
has been issued each list containing 
all the books published by the firm on 
any given subject. There are 43 of 
these lists including Biography, Soci- 
ology, Literature, the Bible, Reli- 
gion, Ethics, ete. Lists dealing with 
any specified subject or subjects will 
be sent to any address on request. 
The Semi-Annual Supplement to their 
General Catalogue has been issued 
containing all books published since 
September 1907. 


Phila., Pa. 


Throat. A simple remedy. 
Free from Opiates. In boxes only, 
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Lansdowne and Darby Saving Fund and Trust Company 


GEORGE FOSTER WHITE, 


President, Treasurer and Trust Officer 


W. LANE VERLENDEN, Vice-President 


LANSDOWNE, PA. 


Josern T. BUNTING, Second Vice-President. 
Mor 
LEwI 


BUNTING, Secretary 
AWRENCE SMITH, Solicitor 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Guardian or Agent. Aims at perfect service and perfect security. Wills prepared and kept free of charge 
where this Company is named as Executor. Either the Franklin National Bank or the Girard National Bank will receive deposits for this Company. 


Full Paid Capital, $125,000.00 


Young Friends’ Association 
140 North Fifteenth Street, 
Philadelphia. 


MEALS: 
Dinner, 12 to 2 p. m. 


Breakfast, 7 to 8.30 a.m. Supper, 5.40 to7 p.m. | - 


Table d’hote 25 cents 
ROOMS: 


One occupant, 75 cents per night; $3 per week; 


Two occupants, 50 and 75 cents each, per night; 
$2 and $2.50 each, per week. 


Address, ELIZA H. WORRELL, Clerk. 
Both Phones 


FRANK PETTIT 
Manufacturer of 
Iron Fencing and Fire Escapes 
and other Ornamental Iron Work 
809 Master Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





JOHN B. MARTIN 
UNDERTAKER 


Wilmington, Delaware 
Licensed in Pennsylvania 
Telephones: D. & A., 13 
Delmarvia & Keystone, 20-13 


§. F. Balderston’s Son, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 
Window Shades Made to Order. 
902 Spring Garden Street, Philad’a. 


WILLIAM S. YARNALL 


Manufacturing Optician 


118 S. 15th St. (4th door below Chestnut St.,) Phila. 


You can live without life insur- 
ance, but you won’t live so much. 

Nothing adds to the zest of 
living like knowing your family 
is protected by a policy in the 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut St. 


| 
| 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Assignee and Receiver. 
| Corporations. 


| E. B. Morris, President 


2 per cent. paid on Check Deposits, 3 per cent. paid on Savings Deposits. 


GIRARD TRUST COMPANY | 


Chartered 1836 


N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Streets 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $10,000,000 


tion Mortgages. 


| Entire charge of Real Estate. 





| presented to these dignitaries, 





THE COUNTRY BANKER, 
The Country Banker is the subject | 


of an interesting article by Charles | 
M. Harger in the Atlantic. The 
country banker’s importance is great, 
not only in his own community, but | 
also in the national wheel of finance. 
He supplies money to the farmer for | 
his autumn pay-roll, thus disbursing | 
perhaps $500 a day in currency for | 
several months, ‘‘most of which will 
for atime be carried in pockets or 
hidden in bureau drawers.’’ ‘‘In the 
frontier village,’’ says the writer, 
‘*the little room behind the counter | 


| was much more potential than now. 


The banker was the state senator, the 
mayor, the Sunday school superinten- | 
dent, the president of the fair associ- 
ation, and the chief delegate to the 
conventions of his party.’’ And to- | 
day, though much of this prestige has 
passed, yet the country banker, stand- 
ing alone in times of money stress, 
and always earnest in working for 
the town’s good, holds an independent 
and useful position in American life. 


In Indiana some seventy years ago 
there grew out of the separating 
shutters between men and women 
Friends an odd affair. It was a very 
hot day and the men had doffed their 
staight - collared coats. The clerk 
called on an immense backwoodsman 
to carry a message to the clerk of the 
women’s meeting. The door in the 
partition was too narrow. He had to 
go to the extreme front and pass by a 
long entry into the lower end of the 
other aisle. As he passed, the girls 
in the rear seats suppressed a giggle 
with difficulty. This caused frowns 
and a shaking of the heads on the 
raised seats at the other end of the 
room. But when the message was | 
delivered and the messenger turned, | 
something unexpectedly ludicrous was | 
and | 
pocket handkerchiefs hid many faces, | 


| In those days the Great Western pas- | 


senger steamer was the event, and 
even the factory cloth bore the cele- 


| $1.75 ; 


Financial Agent for Individuals or 


Interest allowed on Individual and Corporation Accounts. Acts as Trustee of Corpora- 
Depository under Plans of Reorganization. Registrar and Transfer Agent. Assumes 


Safes to Rent in Burglar-proof Vaults. 


brated name. Our giant’s wife had 
made the back of his very broad vest 
of the labeled edge of a roll of cotton 
cloth, and ‘‘Great Western’’ stood out 
in large letters on his immense 
shoulders. x: eh BB. 


Morgan Bunting. Arthur Shrigley 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 


ARCHITECTS 


608 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


If the Heater doesn’t quite ‘‘ make 
good "’ cold days, these little Gas Radi- 
ators and Oil Stoves help wonderfully 
toward making rooms comfortable. 
Worth the cost in the comfort they give: 

GAS RADIATORS—low model, 
4-tube size, aluminum-finish, $1.65; 
nickel-finish, $2.25; 6-tube size, alum- 
inum-finish, $2.50; nickel-finish, $3.00. 

GAS HEATERS -—round cylinder 
style, aluminum-finish — $1.25, $1 50, 
nickel-finish—$1.50, $1.75, $2.25. 
OIL STOVES—fitted with the smoke- 


| less and self-extinguishing device ; oil 


founts made of brass ; 1-gallon capacity; 
plain black finish, $4.25 and $4.50; 
nickel-finish, $5.00 and $5.50. Smaller 
sizes, $3.00 and $3.25. 


"Basement. 


Strawbridge & Clothier 


TS 
70™ ANNIVERSARY NUMBER 
is invaluable to every amateur and 
rofessional grower of vegetables or 
lowers. Conceded to be the most 
complete, helpful and _ instructive 
catalogue issued. 248 pages, 4 
color plates, 4 duotone plates and hundreds 
of photographic illustrations. When you are 


in the city call for a copy—or write--we will 
mail it free. 


Henry A. Dreer, 
714 Chestnut St., Phil 





